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Most knowledgeable observers believe that the issues to be faced in the 

80's by our country and the rest of the world will place unusual demands on , 

f— I ' . ... ' ; • . 

f — ^ those in leadership positions, regardless of the setting — state, or corporation, " 

LjJ . . 

or the field ~ education, science, or medicine, 

■Unfortunate ly, the elementary and secondary schools of this country 
have already made whatever contributions they are going to make to the 
development of attitudes, knowledge, and skills that leaders will need to j 
function in such positions. The 80's are upon us, and most of the leaders 
for this period have finished or will soon finish their schooling. But it 
is noL too late for teachers to, begin to foster leadership skills for the 
90' s .-iri foi the first decade of the twenty-first century, 

riiis aiticle is written with three assumptions in mind 1) that school 
Lcjchc rs do have an important contribution to make to the development of 
ifaders for ton and twenty years from now, 2) that teachers must have and 
.;an have a clf;arer perception of their responsibility as builders of leaders, 
.ind 3) that teachers must begin now to include the content, materials, and 
^ methods nece.ssary to develop the leadership capacities of children. Although 

) j^s^ll^ the needs are equally acute in elementary and secondary schools, because of 
space limitations, this article will deal only with the work of elementary 
teachers. 

lir^fore moving on to a discussion of leader ship capaci ties in. children 
and what teachers can do to develop these capacities, it seems wise to say a 
^^JJjword about leadership itself. While there are literally hundreds of definitions 
^11^^^ of leadership, generally, they can be classified into three broad categories: 
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those that describe leadership as resid,n« in the individual-a trait, personality 
characteristic or behavioral skill; those that focus on the relationship ' 
between leaders and followers; and those that emphasize the situation in which 
the leader and followers find themselves. ^ile the emphasis in this article 
is on skill development. in children, the leader-follower relationship and 1 
the situation are also given some attention. ' 

What do we know about the leadership capacities of children? Studies 
(Murchison. 1931; Brooks. 1937) show that infants, as young as. six months 
of age, can demonstrate leadership when placed i„ a constructed play situation ' 
with other infants who are the same age. As children move into preschool, they 
do show consistent leadership styles. (Skinner, mi. Stone & Church. 1973). 
Tlicrc are generally two types of leaders at this level: 

1. The bully or the tyrannical boss who uses physical domination 
as the primary approach in directing others. 

2. The diplomat or adviser who uses words and persuasion as the 
potent force in directing others. 

Wlien children were asked which leaders they liked best, a vast majority. 

favored those categorized as diplomats (Thompson. 1962). If a child's 

leadership is based on physical domination alone, s/he cannot be sure of • ) 

retaining leadership since others are less likely to follow (Skinner, 1941). 

Leaders at this level are continuing to initiate more contacts, demonstrating 

an organizing ability in getting the group together, yet conforming to the 

general wislios of the group (Murchison. 1931; Ilurloc.k. 1972). 

An early study by Jack (1934) indicated that much more could be done 
to train children to u.se special skills in the leadership of others. She 
took 18 four-yoar-old preschool children and classified them into high. 
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middlu and low i^roups on the basis of asc^cMidancy scores. These scores ware 
derived from observation of the children's attempts to secure materials 
or position in' line with their own interest-s and to direct the behavior of 
others. The scores also took into account the children's success in both ^ 
types of attempts, and the extent to which they provided a pattern |for other 
children to follow. 

Jack selected five children from the low-ascendant group and familiarized 
each individually with materials to be used later in hraining situations. In 
each case, the child was taught the knowledge and skill necessary; for use of 
the materials. Later, when paired with children from the other groups, four 
out of five of the low-ascendant children demonstrated ascendancy scores 
that were "markedly greater than their initial scores..." and increased their 
relative scores vis a vis their companions as well. Finally, they outscored 
a control group (39. AO points to 1 point) of five non-ascendant children of 
the same age. 

As childhood programs, leadership becomes more persistent with the 
leader representing the characteristics valued by the group. For this- age, 
the groups arc usually homogeneous with regard to the sex of members, and age 
differences seldom exceed two years (Merei , 1973). Thus, sex and age are 
basic criteria in dctennining who will become the leader of a particular 
group. , The leader must exhibit interests common to the group and be superior 
in th.c traits important for the activities in which they lead (Brooks,- 1937; 
Harrison, RawJs, and Kawls , 1972). A leader's superiority, however, cannot be 
too great for this would > isolr.te the child , as seen with children who have an 
extremely high IQ (Murchison, 1931; Brooks, 1937). 



Mcrei (1973), using Hungarian school -;iiicd clvildn2n, conducted a highly 
interesting experiment. Children were observed and rated on the following 
behaviors: 

1. Times they followed orders or gave orders. 

2. Times they imitated others or were imitated. 1 

3. Times they participated in group play. 

4. Times they attacked, cried, or told on each other. 

Children wh^ere rated "average*' overall on these criteria were placed in 
small experimental units for thirty to forty minutes each day. Within each 
unit, one of these children who had not been rated as a leader before became 
one. Immediately, this child's scores of giving orders and being imitated 
increased. Apparently, then, leadership is relative to the group. When a 
i;roup of "average'' leaders is formed, one of them takes on the role of leader. 

After the i;roup was consolidated with their traditional ways of operation 
established, another child was brought in. This child was slightly older 
and had rated high in the initial observations of giying orders, being imitated 
and participating in group^activities . In all experimental units, the ^roup 
absorbed this leader, forcing its traditions on him/her. Thus, the group's, 
traditions were shown to be stronger than an individual leader. Nevertheless, 
these newly assimilated leaders did adapt to the group and exerted their 
influence in one of the following observed ways: 

1. Giving orders which mimicked the group's tr.-Jitions. 
(The group would have done these things anyway. ) 

2. Claiming ownership over toys and passing l;hem out. 

.3. Adding elaboration in play, quickening the pace changing the 
degree of concerted action, and so on. 
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Marcii dcmon«LraLcMl thnt the r.itual:ion, Ll,r» group's traditions, the degree of 
^ cohesion, ami the leadur»« influence are all important in the development of 
leadership at thi^i age. 

From preschool through elementary school, leadership skills are developing. 
The groups are expanding to encompass more children. Leadership is becoming ^ 
more consistent. Dominance, initiative, and self confidence are qualities 
that continue to be helpful to leaders throughout the elementary years. 
However, added factors such as sex, homogeneity in groups, and conformity to 
the group's traditions are intertwining' with these characteristics to influence 
the development of leadership. 

Even though these qualities are important in the development of leadership, 
they, are neither rigid nor unchanging. As Jack (1934) and Merei (1973) found 
in their studies, the situation can be manipulated to encourage leadership. 
The teacher thus emerges as a powerful intervening force who knowingly can 
influence the development of positive forms of leaderstiip in all children. 

The research indicates that basically, there are three broad areas in 
vivich teachers can aid in the development of leadership in children: 

1. Teachers can become more sensitive to their o^^m attitudes 
and values toward the display of leadership behavior ""in 

children. . 

\. 

2. Teachers can create an environment which encourages independent 
judgment and se If -direction in the classroom for at^east some 
part of the day. 

3. Teachers can provide opportunities 'for students to acquire and 
enhance skills that are related to leadership. 

Wliilc these three items do not exhaust the possibilities, they^ do provide 
a useful starting point . 
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ToficluM* At ti i In d ent and V,'iIu(>m 

Hofora mud) can or will be dona by toaclicrB to develop Icaderflliip 
potential in cliildrcn, tlicy niuat undorsLand tlicir own attitudes and values 
toward children wlio exercise leadership. It is generally understood that 
each teacher views the classroom as his or her ow territory. S/he is the 1 
leader if you will, ant} the children are the followers. Some teachers prefer ' 
a more controlled environment with each student .doing pretty much what others 
are doing at any given moment in time. Such teachers usually are fairly 
directive in their own leadership style and expect students to pay attention 
and follow orders. As Lippitt and White pointed out in their study of boys* 
club members under different stales of leadership, this teacher behavior is 
likely to yield two quite dif f erent ja.ct ions from children. One reaction is 
to withdraw and become fairly pasj.i\'e recipients of the teacher's directions. 
The second is to engage In agro.ssive behavior, usually directed against 
someone other than the tt^acher. Children who react in the first way fail to 
acquire all of the asser tiveness they will need to be effective leaders, and 
children who react in the s..v:ond way acquire followers mainly through threat 
and coercion. In either ':ase, children are not permitted to develop their 
full leadership potent Lai. 

The first step, then, for any teacher interested in the whole issue of 
leadership behavior in children is to ask himself or herself what s/he 
believes leadership to be. The teacher is more likely to develop positive 
attitudes when leadership is understood, not in the narrow frame of skills 
associa. ..J with a specific position such as chairperson of a committee or 
president of the student government, but in the broader context of developing 
a life-long sense of responsibility to the needs of others. When placed in 
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Croat iHR I'ui Eiwironniun t: Cor Loaclcrahip 

It is crucial that teachers undcrHtand the significance of building 
supportive classroom environments. They are the architects of social ^ 
climates whether or not. they wish to be and the failure to acknowledge this 
only results in either a haphazard approach to climate building or a laiasez 
faire climate. The significance of climate building as an urgent task is 
made evident through the study reported by Merei (1973). He found that 
young children evolved their own traditions as a group during play periods 
and that when a new child leader was introduced into the group — even though 
older and more experienced in leadership — he was absorbed by the group and 
was required to follow the group's traditions in order to maintain his leader- 
ship position in the group. Failure Co do so led to the unwillingness of 

gi'oup members to follow his acts of„ leader shi p. What this suggests 
among other thing.s. is that the traditions that are established early in a 
group's functioning are likely to be resistapt to change by a new leader. 
Therefore, a broadly humane environment, created initially by the. teacher, 
will make it difficult for a single disgruntled child to destroy s.uch a 
positive climate. Or to put if positively, a child who wishes to become a 
leader must begin by adopting the traditions of the group. If these traditions 
enhance humane values and activities, any child wishing to lead must do so . 
within the ' structure of humane values already in place. 

One of the ways of building a supportive environment is to allow children 
to choose an activity of interest as a way of fostering their initiative. 
Some children may be hesitant to choose because the flood of stimuli is too 
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\\vo{\\: for ihm. offer in« two or i\\roo I. ivi n Uu? mny ho inoro o,-jHily hnndlad 
wlula t\\o inUuiCivo Co clioono rumnuui, TC n chiUI nlill dooo not roopond, 
stop b/icU, w.'ii l:, i\\M\ obnorvo, Uy fovcint» tbo clu hi inio clioooinR na nativity, 
notliing will ho gninocl. The chiicl nuiy ju«t not bo ready , Soma cbildvon 
need to obatu-vQ for wovevnl dayo before veuturing out. Therefore, an adequoLo 
pliysical environment needs to be created along with an emotional environment 
where cichiUl is allowed to grow at his/lier own rate, Tlic teacher's knowledgeable 
and patient building of the physical and emotional environment can aid 
tremendously in the growth of initiative and self-confidence in children. 
This, in turn, increases their leadership potential. 

One of the most effective ways for elementary teachers to create a 
supportive environment presents a paradox. It is easily accessible to the 
teacher and yet difficult to achieve — a change in one's own behavior., 
According to l>/liitmore (1973), teachers can improve their classroom environments 
by: . 

1. showing they respect and genuinely care for individual students, 

2. stressing the positive accomplishments of pupils and developing 
careful plans that allow students to succeed. 

3. encouraging pupils to assume responsibility for directing their 
own act ivit ies . 

4. building cohesiveness among the students through regular class 
. meetings for sharing and problem solving. 

Not all teachers are able to do each of these things as wej.1 as they would 
like, but they can learn to improve their behavior in these areas by attending 
workshops, reading more detailed descriptions of these procedures, and 
experimenting within their own classrooms. 



An w(j h.ivo «ooi\ rrom lUo ronunrcli, n v/\inol:y of nkilln nro noGoonnry 
for tho dovolupinont of an/ulovH, Which nhouUI ho fjlvon pvioril:y by Uio l;(3acher 
(lopomlM upon tho /u»o of the child, tho nkUlH nlrc^uly poflnonuod, and Lho 
roportolro of thu Uoachcr. ^ 

Uoforc Lha Loacher can build akiUa, ho or jihe nmot apcnd aomc time 
obnorving each child in inLcvaction with others, Tho teacher can keep an 
anocodtal record of who contributes suggestions to the group, who voices 
unusual opinions, who performs work independently of the teacher, and so 
on. When a teacher is knowledgeable of leadership acta children can and do 
perform, then s/he is in a better position to build on existing strengths 
in offering guidance to each child. In doing so, however, the teacher must 
be careful not to simply reinforce the statys quo of the existing roles and 
statuses. Because Hilly is good at organizing his peers to cooperate in the 
accomplishment of a project, the teacher can unwittingly make. sure that he 
invariably performs that role in the group when it might be' wise for him and 
the other children to give him opportunities to perform in a wider variety 
of roles • 

Preschooler: r.m acquire positive leadership skills while imitating 
their Leachor. Allowing for input when a field trip is upcoming or when it 
is time to change the room around will give children a model to follow and a 
chance to engage in a group problem-solving activity. It is important, however, 
to act on suggestions given and not cast them aside, for this will negate 
the effectiveness of the process, , 

Ample opportunity needs to be provided for preschoolers to socialize. 
The opportunity to use large blocks and a housekeeping corner will induce 
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UiMiup |)hiy. Somo clnlilvmi imiy wh\wv inUu-Qstiul In nor roiuly \)U\y with 
nthoni. TI>iH uondH to In. ronpoctotl . F,voiitu/il ly tlioiiali, the oldar prunclioolavu 
oapocl.-il ly will t.ilui Ll,u oppnrtvm i. ty to uiigdHO ill pW>y toHt'l'lior. r.ki,U« In 
\>>orki,nn vvitli oi.li(«ni iiiul oxorc In i.n>', rtiiiusrtivmiQOH will bo iukuI niul (luvolop.nl, 

ConfUctii will uiidnubtiully /irinQ. Alan» witli provltlliiK oppovtiiniUios ( 
for aocinU?.inj5, prcscliool ludchova nood to allow tlio cduhlron to ooIvq ulioir 
own conllicLM. Till) Ciriit intitinct, it tiouiiui , io to rimli in on <i aituntion 
when nn avi-umcnt in in pi-ocujui to try to "liclp oolvo it." Wlicrona, without 
intorrorcnce, tlic clilldren iniyliL liavc solved it thciiio Icvcs . As difficult n.s 
it is, tcachcra ncad to observe and wIkmi in question, hesitate. Unless physical 
dangor is imminent, there is no need to intervene. In solving their own 
conflicts, preschoolers will gain in self-reliance and in developing coping 
skills with others. Kather than continually turning to the teacher for 
solutions, they will learn their own ways of handling situations. A leader 
needs to learn these essential skills. 

One of the first things every teacher can and must do is to promote the 
self-i-espect and self-acceptance of every student. Schmuck and Schmuck (1971) 
describe a number of techniques for doing this including strength building 
exercises, mixing high, medium and low-status students i n academic work groups, 
role playing, preparation of biographies by fellow students, and other means. 

In her book. Learning Together , Elizabeth Drews distinguishes two mutually 
complcnionLary processes, '^leading out" and "letting be" and insists that 
every teacher must encage in both. "Leading out," she contends "can be done 
gently and solicitously, as we have seen for those who have been physchological ly 
blinded and crippled. Or it may simply mean helping the eager questioner 
find answers,". 
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PHporinnPOM, InmlinK Into n now s^mimp oI? ono^^ilf, lu^ulina liuo imw nppoicuu i U^h 
to onpnnd niul tlitipl/iy om'n own pot^iuUilMh To^igliPVM wlio liMn\ wHiuluntfl iul;o 
now opjiortMiuiCion i:o ho and Co UHproHti tluMiiMolvMH nvo luHpiua lo cihwUui tho 
\oiu\ovt\ of l:nmorrow hy nctioK an Uwulora UionifiolvoM, ^ 

'M.iJl:tinR bo" in a I'.omploinouCnry proooau. Ti in lUo aul of qllowin^^ a 
aCiulont to ntrniuUo will) n problom wlion you an toaclior couUl n Imply lUvo thu 
cluld tho nuluCion. Tlia tompLntlon Lo pana on t\\o lioachor'a aolntion in ono 
that muni: hu avuicUul it oacli child la Lo cluvolop a flonuo cf lun own potential 
as a pcrnon, OcvoJopinii tiun ncnao of one 'a own compotenco to deal witli 
situations is the bnginnin^i of loaclorship skills. In this sense, the teacher 
must also let go oE his or her traditional role as the leader in the clasfiroom— 
giving directions, answering questions, etc. — in order to let the child's 
leadersiup skills blossom. 

One student leadership program, developed and tested by Whitmore (1973), 
has been used to modify undesirable attitudes and classroom behavior through 
tlid use of social power in tlie peer culture. 

The process involves student leaders in seeking answers to the question 
"How can our scliool become a better place?" Although it begins by using 
natural peer-group leaders, the author suggests that all students in an elementary 
school could be given tlie opportunity to participate and develop leadership 
skills. Of coiirse, a leadership program requires the efforts of the entire 
faculty if it is to bo carried out successfully. This is not as easy as it- 
sounds. In most schools, teachers have enough to do with the regular routines 
already in place. Teachers must ask themse Ives , then, whether the goals of 
leadership dovelopment and positive attitudes toward school are worth the effort 
and in some cases, whether something must be given up in order to achieve them. 
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As wc havrt seen, there are a variety o£ ways in which teachers can 
assist studentri in the development of their leadership potential. They 
can begin by looking at their own attitudes and values, trying to discover 
from them some ways of changing their own behavior. They can construct 
appropriate environments for the fostering of leadership, and they can ^ 
create situations and programs that will enable students to acquire and extend 
leadership skills. In doing so, teachers need to keep firmly fixed in mind 
the needs of the many as well as the needs of the few. It is easy to focus 
one's attention on students who display the talent and capacity for leader- 
ship. It is more difficult to provide opportunities for all studerls. 
Neither should be neglected if we are to have a cadre of leaders at all 
levels tor the twenty-first century. 
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